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From the Bookshelves 


Education and the Promise of America. By George S. Counts. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1945. $1.50. 

In this Kappa Delta Pi Lecture for 1944 Dr. Counts 
has combined rigorous social analysis with prophetic in- 
sights. He would have educators look without illusion on 
the contemporary scene: “the great migrations, the source 
of our people,” ended; the geographic frontier forever 
closed ; population approaching stability; the patriarchal 
family pattern gone ; the small farm and rural community, 
“cradle of our democracy,” no longer a potent cultural 
force ; small business, “backbone of our old middle class,” 
steadily decreasing ; and ocean barriers no longer an ef- 
fectual protection to the nation. “Clearly our civilization 
has broken its eighteenth- and nineteenth-century moor- 
ings and is well launched on a new and strange course.” 
We stand between two civilizations, nostalgic for the one 
that is passing, unprepared to live in the one now being 
born. 

Ours is, therefore, a time for militant faith, but it must 
rest on a true appraisal of our heritage. Only loyalty to 
the commitments in which it involves us will make it pos- 
sible to negotiate the hazards of transition. We now have 
to achieve economic stability while preserving political 
liberty. We have learned from the experience of a tragic 
quarter-century that if men “are forced to choose between 
liberty and bread, they will take bread, or perhaps even 
the promise of bread.” America’s championship of the 
common man, which has been genuine, must now vindi- 
cate itself vis-a-vis the quickly grown Russian giant which 
has relegated economic crises and unemployment and 
“applied with unexampled rigor to the many and diverse 
races and peoples living within the borders of the Soviet 
Union the Christian and democratic principle of equality.” 
If we have in this country a recurrence of severe depres- 
sion with the fear, pain and bitterness that it engenders, 
the appeal of Russian communism will grow like wildfire. 

What are our commitments? First, this nation is com- 
mitted to the Hebraic-Christian ethic, the moral founda- 
tion of our democracy. “No man is superior or inferior 
to another by reason of the work that he does, the social 
status of his family, the color of his skin, or even the altar 
at which he worships. . . . All are brothers, sons of the 
same father, members of one human family.” We are 
committed also to the humanistic spirit, which rejects 
fatalism and mechanistic determinism, affirming the per- 
fectibility of man and his institutions and the possibility of 
progress. Likewise, America is committed to the scientific 
method—“mind functioning at its most efficient level.” 

Our great inclusive commitment as a nation is to democ- 
racy which rests upon the “sublime affirmation of the 


Hebraic-Christian ethic.” It is a spiritual ideal, holding 
that the common people “are the best judges of their own 
interests, that they can be trusted with both liberty and 
power, that, in a word, they can and should rule them- 
selves.” Out of this grand conception of man comes the 
final commitment, to world peace. 


These obligations, fastened upon us by our heritage, we 
continually violate, yet never with a free mind or a guilt- 
less spirit. They are “written in our history and in our 
hearts.”” It remains for us to carry them faithfully into 
an unknown but challenging future. F, Ernest Johnson. 


Cartels: Challenge to a Free World. By Wendell Berge. 
Washington, D.C., American Council on Public Affairs, 
1944. $3.25. 

Mr. Berge, who is Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, uses the word cartel to mean international 
trusts or combinations. In the opening chapter he claims 
that the main problem of monopolies is no longer confined 
to the domestic economy. The monopolies are trying to 
encompass the whole world, making agreements for the 
purpose of restricting or allocating markets, or raising 
prices. “Cartels are in essence private governments which 
threaten to subvert and even engulf duly constituted au- 
thority.” Germany is known as the land of cartels, but 
they have also flourished in other European countries. 

Mr. Berge contends that the operations of these cartels 
have interfered with our living standards and our general 
economic well-being. He refers to cartels for handling 
medicines, vitamins, minerals, optical instruments and nu- 
merous other products. He illustrates the birth of a car- 
tel with the story of nitrate of soda, which is an important 
element in the fertilizers used by our farmers, and is 
also used in making munitions. Prior to World War I, 
the world was dependent upon Chile for the natural 
product. But in Germany it was learned, just prior to the 
war, how to make a synthetic nitrate of soda by taking 
nitrogen from the air. Mr. Berge says that this discovery 
made it possible in large part for Germany to wage World 
War I. But in 1926 the producers of synthetic nitrate of 
soda formed an international company which represented 
35 principal producers. Soon this cartel was extended to 
include the producers of natural nitrate in Chile and im- 
portant American companies as well. Sales in Mexico 
were allocated to the German producers. One of our own 
companies was prevented from selling in the Philippine 
Islands. Soon the American farmers began to pay what 
was in effect a tax in the form of higher prices in order 
to keep this cartel going. Thus some of the farmers’ 
purchasing power was destroyed. 
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Mr. Berge advises that American policy should firmly 
prohibit dealings on the part of American producers with 
these cartels. He also says it will be no solution to say 
that our government should enter into cartel agreements 
for private producers. He would have us intensify re- 
search as the basis for an expanding foreign trade. He 
believes that American producers are capable of engaging 
in vigorous competition with the monopolistic firms of 
Europe. Finally, he says we should create an international 
forum to which countries that are denied access to raw 
materials may come to present their case. Mr. Berge 
believes that the rapid development of chemical substitutes 
has gone to such a point that effective international mo- 
nopolies will be possible in only a few products. An inter- 
national forum would probably not have to hear many 
cases. Benson Y. Landis. 


Foreign Policy Begins at Home. By James P. Warburg. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1944. $2.50. 
This is a most unusual book for a banker to write. It 

presents a critique of “run-away capitalism” written with 

what many would call a New Dealish slant, and a “liberal” 
exposition of fascism. The larger part of the book, how- 
ever, is devoted to a historical and critical account of 

American foreign policy and of Allied diplomacy in the 

period leading up to the war. The two themes are closely 

related since a diplomacy of durable peace must be sup- 
ported. by sound economic arrangements. 

The author’s economic philosophy places him between 
laissez-faire capitalism and socialism. ‘All-out social- 
ism,” he says, “appears as an escape from, rather than as 
a solution of, the basic problem of modern society.” This 
is because it transfers ownership of capital from individ- 
uals and groups to the state, misconceiving the nature of 
the state. The latter, in a democracy, cannot be identified 
with society, but is “an instrument of society.” It enforces 
“the rules of the game” as determined by society, but does 
not “play the game.” Mr. Warburg agrees, broadly speak- 
ing, with “the Socialist’s criticism of the evils of modern 
capitalistic society and with many of the reforms he ad- 
vocates along the way.” Lut the socialist solution he 
rejects. The state, on behalf of society as a whole, may 
participate in “planning” the economy, but it should not 
“manage” it. 

Capitalism has failed to “produce economic democracy.” 
This is the “original cause of modern revolutionary 
trends.” The recurrence of disastrous depressions under 
industrial capitalism “outrages” the workers’ sense of 
justice. However, these evils are not inherent in capi- 
talism but in the “perversion” of it. This was not due to 
the greed of a few people; rather the “run-away greed of 
the few reflects the potential run-away greed of the many.” 
The actual breakdown of capitalism is due to its failure 
“to provide consumer purchasing power equivalent to its 
productive capacity.” 

Fascism is at once an economic, a political and a spiri- 
tual phenomenon. It comes into being when “the state 
no longer serves the interests of the people but has become 
an instrument of terror and exploitation of the people by 
and for the sole benefit of a selfish minority.” The politi- 
cal state becomes an end in itself, and “religion, education, 
justice, and science are corrupted and twisted to serve 
fascist ends.” Fascism stands in contrast to communism 
in that the latter, in spite of its dictatorial methods, affirms 
equality and negates distinctions of race, nationality and 
religion, while fascism “exists through fratricide.” 

Mr. Warburg sees no harm in the profit incentive per 
se, since he thinks the accumulation of profit compatible 
with its distribution as purchasing power. Property right 
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must be redefined. Labor should share profits as of right, 
and management must become a joint trustee for capital 
and labor. 

The lengthy and detailed discussion of foreign relations 
contains much of Mr, Lippmann’s political realism. “The 
things we must do for the sake of world peace are precisely 
the same things we must do in our own self-interest.” The 
author’s insistence that the Germans must work out their 
own salvation and not be subjected to “re-education” from 
the outside, is in accord with the most sober second thought 
in America. 


The Reconstruction of World Agriculture. By Karl Brandt, 
New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1945. $4.00, 
Dr. Brandt, who is an economist at the Food Research 

Institute of Stanford University, was formerly a member 

of the faculty of the University of Berlin. He is one 

of the group of scholars who were forced to leave Nazi 

Germany. In this exhaustive treatise he describes trends 

in agriculture throughout the world since World War I. 

He ventures to state the probable condition of world agri- 

culture on the termination of hostilities of World War II, 

He then makes suggestions for a feasible course of agri- 

cultural reconstruction, and even presents outlines of re- 

— for selected countries—surely an ambitious 

work ! 

Dr. Brandt believes that the United States and Great 
Britain have both developed such a tremendous capacity 
to produce physical goods that it will be difficult to absorb 
them in a peacetime economy. He recommends that there 
be some shift from the production of goods to the creation 
of intangible services. He foresees for agriculture in 
both countries a reduction in the working hours of the 
men and women engaged in farming. But, contends Dr. 
Brandt, there will be other countries which have lost so 
much in the war that they will be unable to make such 
adjustments. Among the nations in this condition will be 
Russia, Germany and Italy. 

The fate of agriculture will be largely dependent upon 
industrial reconstruction. The rebuilding of great Euro- 
pean cities will require much time and large sums of 
money. If the urban population is kept busy at these tasks 
for a long time there will also be a good demand for agri- 
cultural products. Dr. Brandt stresses the importance of 
improvement of nutrition among urban consumers. While 
this may result in certain readjustments in agricultural 
production by our own farmers, in the long run it will 
make for agricultural welfare if the populations of the 
world will consume a liberal, well-balanced diet. In gen- 
eral Dr. Brandt believes that “the key to the reconstruc- 
tion of agriculture, in the United States especially, lies in 
the revival of Europe’s industries.” 


Tomorrow’s Business. [by Beardsley Ruml. New York, Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1945. $2.50. 

Mr. Ruml is best known as the man who conducted a 
one-man campaign for tax reform and in practical terms 
won it. He was once dean of the division of social science, 
University of Chicago, and is now treasurer of R. H. Macy 
& Company, New York. 

In this well-written book Mr. Ruml is interested in 
“business for freedom” rather than “freedom for busi- 
ness.” He interprets business essentially as “private gov- 
ernment,” recognizing that there are many private gov- 
ernments. The important functions of business are, in 
his opinion, to get things ready for use, to provide people 
with purposeful activity and to give people a way to save 
productively a part of what they earn. He defends the 
process of “making things to sell for a profit.” He appears 
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to be somewhat more critical of labor monopolies than of 
business monopolies, but believes collective bargaining to 
be necessary and an aid in making capitalism workable. 
He favors the idea of having corporations elect trustees to 
represent stockholders, labor and consumers. 

Being a tax expert, Mr. Ruml naturally pays a good 
deal of attention to public finance. He favors abolishing 
the corporation income tax, retaining the graduated per- 
sonal income tax and is against a sales tax. He is opposed 
to our historic high tariff policy. He would pay special 
attention to the construction industry in the postwar 

riod and treat it as a quasi-public utility. If properly 
handled, he thinks it should keep six and a half million 
men at work. He believes that public works will have an 
important role in times of unemployment. His conclud- 
ing words are: “Private enterprise is a twin of responsible 
individuality.” | 


Farmers of the World. Edited by Douglas Ensminger, Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner and Irwin T. Sanders. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1945. $2.50. 

In this interesting and well-edited symposium a number 
of authors tell much about farming in many nations of the 
world and about the organization of agricultural extension 
teaching in these countries. Messrs. Ensminger and San- 
ders, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, give the fol- 
lowing brief definition of extension: “The task of exten- 
sion work is to help rural families apply science to the 
day-by-day routine of farming, homemaking and other as- 
pects of rural living. Extension is away-from-the-class- 
room education.” In practice, it is more broadly cultural 
than this statement indicates. 

In all parts of the world one system or another of agri- 
cultural extension has been organized. In India, China 
and Belgium extension work has been supported by pri- 
vate as well as public funds. In Latin America every 
type of extension activity found anywhere else in the 
world is organized, but the systems of administration dif- 
fer greatly and the agencies also vary in size. 

In the United States we have what has been popularly 
called the largest agency of adult education in the world. 
It carries on education out of schools among groups of 
farmers in subject matter related to agriculture and home- 
making. Local administration has been carried on with 
varying needs in view. In general, the subject matter 
deals with the vocational interests of farm people. 

Carle C. Zimmerman, of Harvard University, contrib- 
utes a chapter describing the characteristics of rural so- 
ciety in the western world, which is marked by production 
for commercial markets, with that in the folk and pre- 
literate societies found in many other nations. 

The concluding chapter on “The Role of Extension in 
World Reconstruction,” is contributed by M. L. Wilson 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and Dr. Brunner, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. Although the 
volume has not dealt with methods of teaching, these au- 
thors point out that the application of science is always 
conditioned by the personal values of those who make the 
applications. They recognize that science has often been 
applied with appalling destruction as a result. They con- 
sider the responsibilities of the scientist and the educator 
for participation in the difficult processes of building a 
democratic society. 


Greater Good Neighbor Policy. By Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Chicago, Willett, Clark & Company, 1945. $2.50. 


Here is a frank, yet temperate, discussion of the relig- 
ious aspects of the Good Neighbor policy in Latin Amer- 
ica. Dr. Barclay, executive secretary of the Joint Com- 
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mittee on Religious Education in Foreign Fields, con- 
siders the problem of developing ethical and spiritual unity 
between the United States and the Latin American na- 
tions. If it is to be done, “nothing less than the united 
effort of all the forces of organized Christianity is re- 
quired.” He is convinced that “neither Catholicism nor 
Protestantism stands to gain by intercreedal conflict.” 

One of the steps toward “real hemispheric solidarity” 
would be the settling of the long conflict between church 
and state in Latin America. Until the principle of relig- 
ious liberty “is established in the thought and practice of 
Latin American peoples and in the policies of their gov- 
ernments there can be no inter-American unity in the 
spiritual sense.” Any Catholic appeal for the “coopera- 
tion of ‘men of goodwill’” can be successful only if that 
Church will grant religious liberty to those whose assist- 
ance she is seeking. 

Latin America sadly needs “more and better educa- 
tion,” “vital Christianity,” and better living conditions. 
Dr. Barclay discusses the record of both Catholics and 
Protestants in these fields. The tremendous challenge to 
all religion in Latin America can be met, he believes, 
“in a spirit of tolerance and mutual good will and in 
loyalty to the highest Christian social traditions,” if all 
religious groups will “wholeheartedly strive for its ac- 
complishments.” Inez M. Cavert. 


Sinews of Peace. By Herbert Feis. New York, Harper and 

Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 

Until recently, and for many years, Mr. Feis was ad- 
viser on international economic affairs in the State De- 
partment. He acted as chief technical adviser to the 
American delegation to the 1933 World Economic and 
Monetary Conference. His analysis of the international 
monetary, investment, trade and raw materials problems 
that confront the United States in its changed position 
among the nations has persuasive clarity and incisive style. 

The task is one of “devising and directing economic in- 
stitutions.” The real answers lie in the production and 
exchange of goods. Domestic monetary measures cannot 
accomplish all that recent trends of thinking suggest but 
they can “assist in the correction of faults, strains, and 
maladjustments.” International monetary arrangements 
should maintain “stability in the relative values of cur- 
rencies, or failing that, a process of orderly and undis- 
turbing change.” Mr. Feis does not expect a return to the 
international gold standard. He sees greater promise in 
agreement among the nations to accept general rules for 
the guidance of national monetary policies and to submit 
their actions to “continuous review by joint discussion.” 

In general, with a few caveats, Mr. Feis finds the Bret- 
ton Woods agreements well conceived, the International 
Monetary Fund providing “an organized forum and com- 
monly defined rules to guide the contest of self interest.” 
Its greatest shortcoming appears in the “lack of corre- 
spondence between the quotas assigned to the individual 
countries and their basic needs.” With reference to the 
International Investment Bank he warns that “the use of 
huge foreign loans to support exports vastly beyond those 
that foreign nations will be able to pay for, or that we 
will permit them to pay for, even when their production 
and trade may be reestablished, will be a poor expedient.” 

“A large, growing, stable, and two way commodity 
movement is essential for the maintenance of sound for- 
eign financial activity.” The Trade Agreements Act 
should be maintained and supplemented. International 
agreements for the elimination of trade restrictions might 
well be confined to accord by which countries would pledge 
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themselves to seek common ends and observe common 
rules of behavior in the field of trade. 

The real rivalry for raw materials centers not on access 
to produced supply but on access to sources of supply, i.e. 
ownership or control of those sources. Since relatively 
few commodities are vital immediate action might take the 
form of agreements confined to those commodities. Inter- 
national agreement should encourage increased production 
and advance the sharing of opportunity, avoidance of dis- 
putes, and improvement of the economic condition of the 
peoples in whose lands those resources lie. A universally 
open door is not likely. ‘Whenever and wherever gov- 
ernment direction of economic life or government owner- 
ship is extended foreign interests are likely to be excluded 
from the development of the resources of a country.” 

An impression of quiet wisdom is left by this book. It 
is highly realistic but never cynical, sophisticated but in- 
telligently hopeful. Edith Trotter. 


The Indian Problem. By R. Coupland. 

University Press, 1944. $5.00: 

As the subtitle indicates, Professor Coupland’s book is 
a “Report on the Constitutional Problem in India” and 
confines itself to that phase of the “Indian question.” It 
is an authoritative, readable and lucid account of the po- 
litical structure and development of India under British 
rule which finds some constructive possibilities in the pres- 
ent situation, 

Concerning the Cripps Mission Mr. Coupland enu- 
merates differences between the National Government pro- 
posed by the British and the existing Executive Council. 
He comments that “the new Members of Council, backed 
by their well-disciplined parties in the legislature and out- 
side it, would obviously be in a stronger position than 
their predecessors. If a majority of the Council were 
at variance with the Viceroy and if in the last resort he 
were to overrule them, they could resign and so destroy 
the whole system of war government by agreement and 
cooperation at the Centre” which the British Government 
has long sought. 


The crux of the constitutional problem is at the Centre 
where the four Moslem-majority Provinces fear being per- 
manently outweighed by the Hindu-majority Provinces. 
Also, Moslems feel that only partition can save them from 
“economic subjection to Hindu capitalism.” Mr. Coup- 
land sees a possibility of solution in reorganization along 
regional lines but on an economic, rather than a political, 
basis following the natural division of India by river- 
basins. Of the four such regions Hindus would predomi- 
nate in two and Moslems in two, making an even com- 
munal balance at a Centre based on the regions. The 
States would serve their economic interests by participa- 
tion in such a system. 

“The strength of Moslem ‘nationalism’ necessitates a 
‘weak’ Centre or none.” Its powers could be confined to 
foreign affairs and defense, tariffs, currency and communi- 
cations. Representatives would act solely as agents for 
their regions “with mandates from their governments and 
legislatures.” The Central [Executive and legislature 
should be small, the former elected and holding office on 
the Swiss plan. All these considerations would apply 
equally to a regional system or to a Centre based on un- 
combined Provinces and States. 

The author finds it essential that the safeguards written 
into any Indian constitution should be incapable of alter- 
ation without the minorities’ assent and should be easily 
enforceable in the courts. The success of the new regime, 
he believes, will depend on maintenance of the sovereignty 
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of the law. The minorities, however, need protection 
against the abuse of power less than they need participa. 
tion in its exercise. 


Maps, statistics and other appendices elucidate the text 
of this report. They include the Constitution of the In. 
dian National Congress Party and “Note on the Financial 
Prospects of Pakistan.” E. T, 


The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
1944. $2.00. 
The purpose and thesis of this very big little book are 

stated in the subtitle: “A Vindication of Democracy and 
a Critique of Its Traditional Defence.” While the view 
presented of human nature and the human predicament is 
familiar to all readers of Mr. Niebuhr’s books, the argu- 
ment is novel. He has undertaken the obviously necessary 
but neglected task of reconciling democratic theory with 
the Christian doctrine of man and his destiny. 


But in order to do this it is necessary to expose the 
inadequacy of the secular philosophy of democracy, which 
appears at two points. First, democracy is traditionally 
associated with bourgeois liberalism and in some sense is 
an ideology (rationalization) of the middle classes whose 
rise effectuated the growth of modern capitalism. Sec- 
ondly, the democratic ideal is heavily loaded with En- 
lightenment philosophy, which Mr. Niebuhr regards as 
utopian and distinctly sub-Christian. Marxism partakes 
of this romantic conception of man—projected into the 
post-revolutionary era. 

Now the bourgeois liberals, the Marxians and the 
Christian social liberals are all “children of light,” lacking 
wisdom in their generation. For, in opposition to the 
“children of darkness,” who are the moral cynics, they 
hold that “self-interest should be brought under the dis- 
cipline of a higher law.” The outstanding characteristic of 
the children of light is their naiveté (often called plain 
stupidity by the author) which leaves them at best, in- 
effectually on the side of the angels. 

Evidently, then, a democratic philosophy consistent with 
Christianity would be quite different from that which un- 
derlies current secular discussion, Mr. Niebuhr suggests 
a new approach: “Man's capacity for justice makes de- 
mocracy possible; but man’s inclination to injustice makes 
democracy necessary.” The relation of the first clause to 
his more recent theological writing is obvious, for in 
Human Destiny he softened the impression of pessimism 
about the possibility of human achievement in history 
which so many readers had gained from his earlier writ- 
ing. The second clause intimates a rationale, within the 
structure of a “realistic” theology, for democracy without 
the common assumption of human perfectibility. But man’s 
essential freedom over history gives the human spirit an 
indeterminate power. This freedom appears to be the 
source of the ultimate democratic imperative—not any as- 
surance as to political or social outcomes. Man is im- 
pelled by his nature to exercise his indeterminate freedom 
in the direction of—Niebuhr’s perennial paradox—the 
‘impossible possibility.” (Query: Would the impossible 
necessary be a more apt rendering of this ultimately in- 
escapable paradox ?) 

The imperfection of man so permeates all his institu- 
tions and his creeds that these must forever remain open 
to democratic inquiry. On this basis democracy becomes 
relevant even to revelation and prophecy. Here, then, is 
an impressive “breaking open” of a fundamental problem 
in contemporary ethical thought. F. E. J. 
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Preaching in a Revolutionary Age. By G. Bromley Oxnam. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. $2.00.* 


Preoccupation with the day-to-day progress of spectac- 
ular events on the military fronts distorts historical per- 
spective. The obvious facts of destruction and death, the 
swaying lines, the waxing and waning of hopes for early 
victory—all these absorb mental and emotional attention. 
But along with all these are other developments less ob- 
vious yet no less determinative for the life of the world 
tomorrow. 

Bishop Oxnam looks behind the headlines and discerns 
a revolutionary development in our age. He believes that 
Isaiah would repeat today: “The people that walked in 
darkness have seen a great light.” Occasional individuals 
or groups have frequently been captivated by the vision. 
But today, says the Bishop: “The masses, for good or 
ill, have come to believe that abundant life is possible. 
They are resolved to possess it. The educator, scientist, 
poet, and preacher have kindled a fire in the mind of man, 
the fire of faith, a fire that cannot be extinguished. It is 
prophecy and portent.” This faith is revolutionary. 

The preacher is called to recognize the fact that “the 
major revolutions of our day have been accompanied by 
a repudiation either of Christianity itself or of Christianity 
in its organized form, the Church.” Much of the impulse 
of this revolutionary age is provided by the promise of 
equality and fraternity set forth by communism and other 
secular philosophies. 

Continuing his analysis of the basic problems faced by 
the preacher today, the Bishop considers the requisites 
of a common faith and a common purpose in relation to 
the conflicting claims of “the one and the many in a 
revolutionary age.” He finds that the interests of the one 
and the many become reconciled when a common purpose 
emerges from a common faith and the individual gives him- 
self to the common purpose in serving the many. 

This age requires affirmative preaching. Bishop Ox- 
nam lays the foundations for it. He knows men, men as 
they are today. He is no sentimentalist. He sees sin 
and takes it into account. But he sees also the factors 
upon which constructive efforts can be built. He takes 
preachers out of the reviewing stand and puts them on the 
march. He also takes them out of the academic class- 
room, which has become too often an ebony tower just as 
far from reality as is the ivory tower, and puts them to 
work among men where they are. 

These lectures, characteristic of the author, are vigorous 
in thought, analysis, challenge and style. They give good 
tonic along with concentrated food value. The preacher 
and pastor will be led by them to new commitment to the 
revolutionary Christ. He will put down the book—when 
he has finished reading it—to go out from his study with 
new confidence and fresh insight. And he will come back 
to it again, not only for pointed illustrations but also for 
help to make the revolution more Christian. 

Roswell P. Barnes. 
They Found the Church There: The Armed Forces Discover 

Christian Missions. By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. $1.75. 

More than a year ago it was stated on good authority 
that the American newspapers had reported more than 
132 instances of rescues effected by Christian natives of 
the South Sea Islands and the consequent saving of the 
lives of many times that number of American service men 
forced down at sea or in Jap-infested islands. Taking 
account of that kind of report and sensing what lay behind 
it from his own personal knowledge of the missionary out- 


reach, the author has collected an amazing amount of 


*This review is reprinted here by courtesy of Christendom. 
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firsthand testimony from the men who have been seeing 
missions from a new and wholly unexpected angle. The 
five chapters of the little volume present typical instances 
from New Guinea, the Solomons, Micronesia, at the 
“Rear Commands” in many little known areas, and “Else- 
where.” 

In most cases a brief historical flash-back is provided 
to make clear what the conditions would have been in 
these same areas had it not been for the civilizing and 
Christianizing forces made possible by the missionary 
enterprise. The amount of testimony amassed is amazing 
and very convincing because of the circumstantial nature 
of the presentation. Much of what appears comes from 
informal letters written home by the American men in- 
volved in these dramatic life-and-death encounters with 
the unknown. 

Typical is this: “Dear Mom, Because of missions, I 
was feasted and not feasted upon when I fell from the 
sky into this village!” 

Running through the pages is a very luminous and en- 
gaging account of the way in which the missionary enter- 
prise has been begun and developed among primitive peo- 
ples at incredible sacrifice and with a demand for faith and 
patience which is almost beyond belief. Yet the results 
are shown eloquently to have repaid many times the cost 
in life and treasure. 

The one negative comment which might be made is not 
due in any way to the author. Everywhere it is implied 
and manifest that the American soldiers and sailors and 
airmen were met by members of the Church universal. 
But what is said is that they were met by Lutherans, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Anglicans, Roman Cath- 
olics, or Adventists. The almost ineradicable denomina- 
tionalism of Western Christianity is indirectly revealed 
in a way that suggests both its secondary character and 
the handicaps which it involves for the world Church. 

Henry Smith Leiper. 


History of Y.M.C.A.-Church Relations in the United States. 
ee Wirt Wiley. New York, Association Press, 1944. 


It is an interesting and significant fact that the 
Y.M.C.A., predominantly Protestant in its genius, its 
leadership and its constituency, should have had to regard 
its relationships with the Protestant churches as one of 
its perennial problems. That this tension, however, is evi- 
dence not of incompatibility but of a close dynamic rela- 
tionship is impressively shown in Mr. Wiley’s very in- 
forming book. It should have a wide reading by ministers 
and church executives. Amply documented with reports 
of official studies, and characterized by objective comment, 
it furnishes an excellent interpretation of the Association’s 
relations with the churches during the nearly one hun- 
dred years of its existence in this country. The author 
has had thirty-five years of Association experience. 

Some readers will be surprised to discover how dili- 
gently the Y.M.C.A. has sought, through the years, to 
maintain a vital relation to the churches while jealously 
guarding the independence guaranteed by lay control. The 
wide divergence in beliefs and emphases among the 
churches has made the task difficult. Again and again 
the Association has taken steps to clarify its relation to 
the churches through joint study and consultation. With 
every change in the religious or the cultural climate new 
adjustments had to be made. The growth of the church 
federation movement “reduced the field of responsibility 
of the Y.M.C.A. in relation to interchurch projects and 
service to the churches.” The development of Community 
Chests and Councils of Social Agencies created a situation 
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in which “secretaries found increasingly that they had 
more interests in common with the social workers than 
with the ministers.” 

Relations in the student field have been affected by the 
great increase in denominational activities on the campus. 
Church-related colleges have “taken over many of the 
services and religious activities for which they formerly 
depended upon the Christian Associations.” 

The most recent manifestation of tension has been in 
the U.S.O. Mr. Wiley shows how the Protestant de- 
nominations became “further confirmed in their belief, 
carried over from the last war, that the Y.M.C.A. is prone 
to assume to act for the churches without due consulta- 
tion,” and at the same time how natural was the Asso- 
ciation’s vigorous action in working out arrangements with 
Catholic and Jewish agencies. 

Mr. Wiley thinks that the Association's policy of “work- 
ing with an expanding circle of churches” makes a certain 
amount of tension unavoidable. Also the problem involved 
in maintaining lay, non-ecclesiastical control has to be 
faced. But Mr. Wiley believes that the ability of the 
Association “to advance the spirit of unity among the 
churches appears even to have been directly related to its 
freedom from control by any church or group of churches.” 
A special problem is that of relations with the Catholic 
Church, which does not endorse the Y.M.C.A. but whose 
communicants now furnish about one-fourth of the mem- 
bership. F, E, J. 


The New Education and Religion. “4 J. Paul Williams, New 
2.50. 


York, Association Press, 1945. 

Mr. Williams’ book is the product of careful historical 
study and mature thinking. Unlike many writers on the 
subject he has no illusion of an easy bridging of the gap 
between religion and secular education. He does, how- 
ever, recognize the anomalous situation in which Amer- 
ican education now stands. He characterizes bluntly the 
inconsistency in the philosophy which leaders of progres- 
sive democratic education have adopted. “They design 
to introduce the child to the complete culture, but they 
leave out of their reckoning one of the basic aspects of 
all the historic cultures; they wish to educate the whole 
child, but they refuse to consider one of his fundamental 
needs; they aim to reach the basic motives of both men 
and societies, but they ignore the methods which over and 
over again have been shown to be the most effective in 
the control of actions and ideas.” 

Religion is defined in “value” terms but with a cosmic 
reference. One acts religiously when he seeks harmony 
with what is “central in the universe” and tries to fulfil 
the “fundamental demands which the universe makes on 
human beings.” Thus religion has always a transcenden- 
tal aspect. While this definition of religion is fundamen- 
tal to his thought Mr. Williams’ appraisal of various pro- 
posals for introducing religion into education, is not neces- 
sarily dependent upon it. His argument requires that 
religion have a place in public education in fidelity to the 
culture itself. He recognizes that the secularization of 
the schools in America came about not in response to a 
secularist philosophy of life but as a reluctant adjustment 
to the sectarian situation which threatened to disrupt the 
schools. 

The author rejects the principle of public support for 
religious schools. Also he thinks that the teaching of 
sectarian religion in the schools by representatives of the 
various faiths is a divisive proposal. To select from our 
various faiths a common denominator of religious beliefs 
and make this a basis of instruction he considers a viola- 
tion of religious liberty. But he sees that this principle 
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operates both ways. “I for one,” he says, “was subjected 
to more dogmatic indoctrination from secular teachers 
than I ever was from teachers of the traditional religions,” 
This is a crucial matter today especially in higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr. Williams is sympathetic with the proposal that the 
public schools equip their students with a knowledge of 
various religious faiths, without attempting indoctrination, 
In this way members of different faiths would become 
familiar with various religious institutions and observ- 
ances. 

But in one sense the author considers the schools have 
a religion of their own. This is democracy. He does not 
regard it as a substitute for religious faith as taught in 
church and synagogue but he wants the teaching of democ- 
racy to be supported by strong religious motivation. 

F. E. J. 
They See for Themselves. By Spencer Brown. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1945. $2.00. 

This little book describes “a documentary approach to 
intercultural relations in the high school.” The author re- 
counts the experiments in this field carried on in eleven 
high schools in New York City and Westchester County 
in 1940 and 1941. It is one of a series on “Problems of 
Race and Culture in American Education,” sponsored by 
the Bureau of Intercultural Education. The students 
studied intercultural problems in their own communities 
through personal interviews and experience. After this 
was done, they told their stories, wrote them as scenes 
of a play of the type of the “Living Newspaper,” produced 
by the Federal Theater Project. The author outlines the 
steps in the development of the projects, some of the 
problems that must be faced and the values that may be 
gained from this type of study. If this method is to be 
really successful, he thinks that it should either be inte- 
grated with the curriculum and educational philosophy of 
the school, or be followed up in a discussion club, a new 
project with the same purpose, or “at least a social tradi- 
tion in the school.” If intercultural education is to be 
effective, “it must be consciously undertaken by many de- 
partments on many age levels.” 

The texts of three of the plays produced at different 
schools are appended. I. M. C. 


The Church’s Battle for Europe’s Soul. By A. L. Warnshuis. 
New York 10, American Committee for the World Council 
of Churches (297 Fourth Ave.), 1945. 25 cents. 


The European Churches. By W. T. Elmslie. New York 10, 
American Committee for the World Council of Churches 
297 Fourth Ave.), 1945. 35 cents. 

Both of these booklets are “musts” for people con- 
cerned about the ecumenical movement. Dr. Warnshuis 
visited England, France and Switzerland in November 
and December, 1944. This is his report on conditions in 
Europe as he found them. He presents vivid pictures of 
conditions in England and the Continent and then dis- 
cusses the problems the European churches must face. 
He was fortunate in securing firsthand information about 
some of the countries he could not visit. ‘Sympathetic 
understanding” of the European situation is “the first 
essential.” But this must be “expressed in deeds as well 
as in words.” These churches have been “in the centre 
of the conflict; . . . in some countries they are likely to 
be almost the only coherent institution which will be left 
to undertake the task of moral and spiritual reconstruc- 
tion.” To aid in their reconstruction is, Dr. Warnshuis 
concludes, “to take part in the establishment of the King- 
dom of Christ in the world.” 

The European, Churches is, Dr. Elmslie, a distinguished 
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British theologian explains, an introduction to the study 
of the churches on the Continent. He gives a very brief 
description of the outstanding features of the organization 
and doctrine of the Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran 
and Reformed churches with a statement about each 
church in the more important countries where it is found. 
A final chapter considers “The Church in Action”—mis- 
sions, church life, social service, education, church and 
state, and the ecumenical movement. A brief bibliography 
and questions for study groups are appended. 


A very useful compendium of information. I, M. C. 


Christian Counter-Attack. Europe’s Churches Against Naz- 
ism. By Hugh Martin, Douglas Newton, H. M. Waddams 
ro R. Williams. New York, Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
The facts are here recorded, country by country, of the 

resistance offered by the churches of Germany, Italy and 

the .\xis-occupied countries to Nazi domination of the 

people’s spiritual life. It is, says the Introduction, “a 

story of spiritual resistance rather than of persecution.” 

The Nazi state made “a cunning and calculated attack 
upon all things Christian, a step at a time in accordance 
with a long term of strategy.”” The churches “within the 
restricted and shrinking limits of possible action” showed 
great ingenuity in carrying on their services to their peo- 
ple of worship, education, the spread of news and the 
creation of public opinion. 

Church resistance was primarily on spiritual, not politi- 
cal, grounds. The Nazi challenge has constrained the 
church “to rethink and reformulate its faith.” The future 
must show whether the beliefs and practices defended have 
proved “relevant to the modern world.” E. T. 


Freedom Forgotten and Remembered. Py Helmut Kuhn. 
a Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1943. 
50, 


“Only the meaningless adversity is utterly crushing and 
demoralizing. It would be a meaningless catastrophe for 
Germany and Italy to be defeated by superior resources 
rather than by men who believe in the freedom for which 
they fight.” While this book was written in 1943 the 
analysis remains relevant; the Germans’ essential need is 
still an idea which by its significance and verity must 
command their devotion. Dr. Kuhn finds universal, in 
differing degrees, that retreat from belief in significant 
values by which the German spirit betrayed itself. 

Germany’s philosophers and religious leaders, Dr. Kuhn 
says, prepared her forgetfulness of freedom. “Freedom 
is rational choice. The flight from freedom into forget- 
fulness presented itself, within the rarefied atmosphere of 
abstract thought, as a dialectic through which Reason was 
divorced from Choice. The Historicist, fastening on un- 
derstanding to the exclusion of choice, reduced the mind 
to an impotent spectator. The Existentialist, exalting 


‘choice at the expense of reason, entrusted the self with a 


blind power of decision,” thus reducing it to “an irrespon- 
sible agent.” 

The power of intellectual resistance was thus broken. 
However, there can be no “dealing” with the totalitarian 
state. “Totalitarianism did not result from organization 
and regimentation, but conversely the submission of the 
mind, an act of assent, gave rise to the dictatorial appara- 
tus of regimentation.” Tor the sub-intellectual life of a 
people follows a line parallel to that of its thinkers. 

Human freedom is limited, founded on acceptance of 
our limitations; and it is rational freedom. Nietzsche 
removed both these qualifications. The sovereignty of 


truth was repudiated. Passion had been roused by na- 
tional disaster. 


The Hitler faith struck root in the hearts 
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of German youth by telling its devotees “what to do, here 
and now, for their salvation.” 

The vacuum in the German mind was the place for- 
merly filled by Christianity. “Germany was more thor- 
oughly de-Christianized than the democratic countries.” 
Protestantism “failed to reconquer the rapidly growing 
masses in the era of rising industrialism. No movement 
arose that could remotely compare to the expansive drive 
of popular Puritanism or Methodism.” The needed inte- 
gration and re-creation were lacking. Lutheranism failed 
to stress the dictum that we should obey God more than 
man and struck no roots in the industrial class. Marxism 
supplanted Christianity but socialist ardor was spent by 
1918. The Protestant Socialists came too late and Ger- 
man Protestantism had lost contact with the working class. 
“The memories of the democracies . .. were better 
stocked.” The German mind “was unsettled, its memory 
had grown dim, the saving ideas, weakened by internal 
strife, failed to succour the struggling will.” 

Dr. Kuhn sees a “modern indifference to ideas” which 
appears to him to be “the passive form of the forgetful- 
ness which became active in Hitlerism.” Totalitarianism 
is the destruction of self-hood, the disintegration involved 
in the debilitation of the religious consciousness.” P 

The Bible and the Common Reader. By Mary Ellen Chase. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1944, $2.50. 

This presentation of the Bible as literature is both vig- 
orous and charming. The Bible’s origin, and developing 
function in the history of the Hebrew people are briefly 
explained. Israel’s great prophets become known people 
whose thought and language is vividly alive. Perception 
is quickened in the reader of the depth of the Old Testa- 
ment, its poetry and humanity. 

The treatment is selective with illuminating comment. 
Miss Chase says of the Great Isaiah: “In Isaiah for the 
first time in the religion of the Old Testament the Reality 
of God exists for itself rather than for tangible gifts and 
gains; and the song of the seraphim before the throne, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts, has come to be the 
purest and the highest form of worship.” Jeremiah’s con- 
fessions mark the beginning of a new type of poetry whose 
heights were to be reached in the Psalms. It is his dis- 
tinction that he was first among the prophets “to express 
the possible heights and depths of intimate communion 
with God.” The poetry and teaching of Deutero-Isaiah 
“actually surpassed all other writings of the Old Testa- 
ment” in their influence upon Christian thought revealing 
God as “first and foremost, a God of love.” xT. 


Must Men Hate? By ge lca New York, Har- 


per and Brothers, 1944. 

This book is a challenge to every Christian. It deals 
with the mental attitudes which tolerate and produce the 
irrational doctrines of anti-Semitism and with its roots in 
emotionalism, superstition, ignorance and frustration. 
The author stresses the danger inherent in religious and 
racial antagonism, which strikes at the bases of both Chris- 
tianity and democracy. Unless it is firmly checked, politi- 
cal anti-Semitism “when the time is ripe—when the 
masses are frustrated, either through economic depression, 
political misadventure, spiritual retrogression—or military 
reverses . . . will test whether democracy, the Constitu- 
tion, this nation, can endure.” For “the very existence of 
the anti-Semitic cult is an attack upon tolerance, which 
is one of the integrating factors in democracy.” Para- 
doxically, “tolerance of intolerance is the greatest weak- 
ness of American democracy,” and “carried to its logical 
conclusion, every form of intolerance against any group © 
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or sect would destroy the very democracy which permits 
such intolerance.” 

The delusions and the fictions upon which the historic 
persecution of the Jews has been based are alleged to 
have a common origin in religious intolerance, and “the 
scurrilous accusations and libels are merely by-products 
employed to arouse the hatred of the masses.” Unfortu- 
nately, “the delusion irrationally based upon fact may be 
cured or corrected more easily than a delusion which is 
based on fiction. . . . The fiction and its resulting mental 
delusion can be corrected or destroyed only with the coop- 
eration of its possessor—a difficult task, indeed.” 

The historic accusations and myths are factually dealt 
with. The record of Jewish participation in the making 
of America is outlined, and lists are appended of Jews 
who have notably contributed to civilization and of many 
Jewish members of the American armed forces whose 
achievements in the present war have been officially com- 
mended. E. T. 


Problems of the Postwar World. Edited by Thomas Carson 
Tooke McCormick. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1945. $3.75. 


The Second Chance; America and the Peace. Edited by John 
B. Whitton. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1944. $2.50. 

Here are two symposia on postwar problems by uni- 
versity groups. All but three of the contributors to Prob- 
lems of the Postwar World were members of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin at the time the project was 
started. One of the others was formerly on the Wisconsin 
faculty and another received his doctorate from Wiscon- 
sin. The different papers cover a wide range of problems : 
economic policy, government and society, and internation- 
al relations. The book is “addressed to the educated and 
thoughtful layman and not to the social scientist,” the 
editor explains in the Preface. It is not “written in a 
popular or journalistic style” because the authors “were 
not journalists.” Among the special topics and the con- 
tributors are: “Income and Employment,” by Walter A. 
Morton ; “Taxation after the War,” by Harold M. Groves ; 
“The Planning Process in Government,” by John M. 
Gaus; “Local Government and Modern Democracy,” by 
Lorentz H. Adolfson ; “The League, A League, or What?” 
by Pitman B. Potter of Oberlin College; “Some Reflec- 
tions on Russia and the Future of Russian American Re- 
lations,” by Selig Perlman; and “The United States and 
the Far East After the War,” by Frederic A. Ogg. 

The Second Chance is concerned only with international 
problems. Its contributors are all members of the Prince- 
ton Group for the Study of Postwar International Prob- 
lems, organized in 1943. In addition to members of the 
Princeton faculty the group includes representatives of 
the Institute for Advanced Study, the League of Nations 
Economic, Financial and Transit Department, Princeton 
Theological Seminary and some “unattached” scholars liv- 
ing in Princeton. The editor explains that the chapters 
develop a “continuous argument” although each contribu- 
tor was free to develop his own opinions in his own way. 
There is difference in emphasis and to some extent in 
basic belief, though the writers agree “far more” than they 
differ. All but two of them are on the Princeton faculty. 
The topics treated and the authors are as follows: “Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy: Retrospect and Prospect,” by Gor- 
don A. Craig; “World Order and the Great Powers,” by 
Gerhart Niemeyer of Oglethorpe University ; “Institutions 
of World Order,” by John B. Whitton; “Economics and 
Peace,” by Frank D. Graham ; “The Senate and the Peace, 
. with a Note on Sovereignty,” by Edward S. Corwin; 
“Public Opinion and the Peace,” by Jerome S. Bruner, 


former editor of the Public Opinion Quarterly; “Amer- 
ican Ideals and the Peace,” by George F. Thomas. 

Both of these volumes will be very valuable for people 
who want brief but scholarly discussions of fundamental 
current issues. I. M. C, 


Documents on American Foreign Relations; July, 1943-June, 
1944. Edited by Leland M. Goodrich and Marie J. Carroll. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1945. $3.75. 

This is the sixth volume in the series of documents 
of American foreign relations issued by the World Peace 
Foundation. The editors explain that “an attempt has 
been made to present in accessible and convenient form 
all important available documentary material bearing on 
the conduct of American foreign relations.” In this vol- 
ume “‘there is much more evidence of concern with post- 
war problems than in earlier volumes.” Chapters on re- 
lief, international peace and security, postwar trade and 
finance, postwar cultural relations, as well as other post- 
war problems, are included, in addition to those dealing 
with the war and related questions. The range of the 
documents is wide ; addresses by the President and Secre- 
tary of State; records of the State Department; laws on 
American defense; resolutions of the International Labor 
Organization at Philadelphia in 1944; State Department 
releases on educational and cultural reconstruction ; agree- 
ments signed with the other American republics on food 
production and distribution, and transportation and com- 
munication ; and documents on the repeal of the Chinese 
Exclusion Act. This list illustrates the scope of the work. 

An invaluable volume for the student of American for- 


eign policy. I1.M.C. 


Toward the Understanding of Europe. By Ethan T. Colton. 

New York, Association Press, 1944. $1.00. 

In this little volume a Y.M.C.A. secretary with many 
years experience in Europe representing the Association 
sketches the major problems which the treaty-makers must 
try to solve. Mr. Colton is endeavoring “to provoke pur- 
poseful thinking” among Americans about the way in 
which “the pieces of broken Europe are to be fashioned 
together to present warsick humanity with fair prospects 
of enduring peace.” He outlines briefly the history of the 
more important disputes over boundaries and minorities, 
the causes of the failure of the League, the danger of 
“power politics,” “peace essentials and prices.” 

A very useful little book for many people who want to 
know more about the basic problems faced at the San 
Francisco Conference. I. M. C. 


Social Work Year Book 1945. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. 

New York 10, Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. $3.25. 

This is the eighth issue of the reference work which 
carries the subtitle “A Description of Organized Activities 
in Social Work and in Related Fields.” Every issue is in- 
dependent of the others and may be used without consult- 
ing earlier volumes. The Year Book has become a stand- 
ard and indispensable work. 

There are 75 comprehensive topical articles in Part I. 
Among the subjects treated are Medical Care, Labor and 
Social Work, Rural Social Programs, Protestant Social 
Work, Catholic Social Work, Social Insurance, Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation, International Social Work, 
Child Welfare. These topical articles describe programs, 
functions and activities, and include numerous cross refer- 


ences. 

Part II consists of two extensive directories of agencies, 
one governmental and the other voluntary. The govern- 
mental directory covers 19 pages; the voluntary directory 
& 


runs to 71 pages. 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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